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The Be-nighted States of America 


1n the black states below women can be worked as long by night as by day 


{___] Night work prohibited after a fixed 
closing hour 
be] Night work limited after a fixed closing hour 
GHEE (No closing hour 


LAWS REGULATING NIGHT WORK OF WOMEN IN MANUFACTURE 


[ 


| Forty-two state legislatures will be in session this year. | 
How does your state stand in the roster of night work ? | 
| 
| 


Turn to Josephine Goldmark’s statement on page 552. | 


THE *PIbH.OFAT 


S a result of last week’s strikes, another seg- 

ment of the garment trades has been 

brought under a protocol of peace—the dress 
and waist making industry. 


WO days after the publication of a report 
charging him with inefficiency and viola- 
tion of law, Frederick H. Mills resigned his po- 
sition as sales agent of the Department of State 
Prisons of New York. It is charged that his con- 
nection with private manufacturing concerns has 
been responsible for many of the shortcomings 
of the state use system of production. P. 537. 


I F you were a policeman, with nothing to do 
all day but walk a beat, how much time 
would you spend in saloons and other places 
where you could keep warm and have somebody 
to talk to? Samuel S. Fels ventures some sug- 
gestions on how to make a “copper’s” life less 
“dull and stupid.” P. 544. ’ 


qe HE German government has recently pub- 

lished a draft code for the procedure 
against juvenile offenders. One of its provi- 
sions is that the public attorney shall decide in 
individual cases whether the principle of prose- 
cution is to be abandoned in favor of educational 
measures. P. 540. 


H OW the uncared-for epileptic fares in Illi- 
nois. P. 540. 


T HOSE who urged the removal of Capt. De- . 


laney from the chief factory inspectorship 
of Pennsylvania are not feeling sure whether his 
dismissal will result in improved law enforcement 
or not. His temporary successor, it is said, is 
not likely to do much better than he. The pro- 
posed child labor bill has wide backing through- 
out the state. P. 541. 


Ay GROWING tendency to regard the busi- 
ness of insurance a proper adjunct of gov- 

ernment” was described recently before the As- 

sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. P. 538. 


HE gaudy advertisements which lure unem- 

ployed men into the United States army do 

not mention the possibilities of contracting dis- 

ease. But the secretary of war says that the 

record of our troops in the matter of venereal 

disease is “shameful beyond that of the armv of 
any other civilized nation.” P. 539, j 


T HAT laws can make men better by affecting 

the conditions of living is declared by the 
law officer of the Bureau of Insular Affairs to be 
a conviction today with many persons. How-far, 
he inquires, does the American Bar Association 
share this and similar views. P. 542. 


C OOK County, Illinois, is a great agency for 

social work. Working in the same field 
are many private philanthropies, and to effect 
a better understanding and co-operation between 
them a joint committee has been created. P. 538. 
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SELF - SUPPORT 


is the goal of our effort. 


A Sympathetic Hearing 
Emergency Relief t 
A Confidential Inquiry 
A Correct Diagnosis 
Effective Treatment 


These are the steps usually taken 


by the Charity Organization Society 


| in restoring the dependent to self- 
support. 


The Charity Organization Society 
105 EAST 22d STREET 
NEW YORK 


| Supported Entirely by Voluntary Contributions 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE SHADOW OVER NEW 
YORK’S STATE USE SYSTEM 


The resignation of Frederick H. Mills, sales 
agent of the Prison Department of New York 
state, was tendered to Governor Sulzer last week. 
Mr. Mills’ displacement would bring to an end 
a situation first made public by THE Survey.’ 
Since the “state use” system of prison production 
was established in New York it has been under 
the shadow of Mr. Mills’ dual allegiance. His 
private enterprises have been selling goods to the 
same institutions with which he has had to deal 
as a public official. 

Mr. Mills’ resignation came two days after the 
publication of the report by John D. McMahon 
which charged him with having “not been effi- 
cient in the discharge of his duties and loyal to 
the interests of the state.’ This report on the 
position of sales agent was filed with Governor 
Dix September 3, 1912, but was not then made 
public. Shortly after Governor Sulzer took office 
he received from the United Garment Workers 
of America a request for an examination of the 
case against Mr. Mills. Governor Sulzer in- 
stituted a search for the McMahon report but 
it could not be found. Mr. McMahon was then 
asked to produce another copy and this was 
given to the press. 

The main points in the evidence against Mr. 
Mills were presented by THE Survey in the edi- 
torial referred to above. Chief among them is 


his organization of the Hamlin Supply Com- 


pany early in 1911. As sales agent it is Mr. 


18ee THE Survey, April 13, 1912, p. 94. 


Mills’ duty to provide a market for articles man- 
ufactured in New York prisons. This market 
is limited to the state and its political divisions. 
The chief purpose of the Hamlin Supply Com- 
pany, says Mr. McMahon, was that of 


“supplying articles to the charitable institutions 
of the state, particularly its state hospitals. 
He himself was the Hamlin Supply Co. * * * 
For a year following the organization of this 
company Mr. Mills did a large business with 
state institutions, principally state hospitals. His 
bills which passed through the lunacy com- 
mission amounted to several thousand dollars 
each month. He testified that he made money 
by these sales; that the object of establishing 
the business was to make money.” 


Vouchers in the comptroller’s office, Mr. Mc- 
Mahon charges, show that Mr. Mills violated the 
law by selling to these institutions even articles 
which were advertised by him in the prison 
catalogues as goods manufactured in the prison. 

Mr. Mills’ friends have claimed that he brought 
singular abilities to the administration of an of- 
fice which could only command a fraction of his 
time; his critics, that under such confusion of 
public and private interests the prison indus- 
tries could not develop to their fullest extent. 
It is further claimed that the state use system © 
which, its advocates hold, represents “the most 
broadly conceived plan to conserve trade education 
and self-sustaining labor as elements in a system ’, 
of prison industry” could not demonstrate its 
highest usefulness in the state of its birth. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
CHARITY CO-OPERATING 


A step has been taken in Cook County, Illi- 
nois, to bring about a more effective co-opera- 
tion between the county commissioners, who ad- 
minister public charity, and the private philan- 
thropic agencies of the city. 

The county government involves an annual ex- 
penditure of about fourteen million dollars, 
which is nearly equal to that of the state gov- 
ernment of Illinois. The public charity service 
of the community is almost wholly under the 
county board. . Every year the work grows in 
volume and, in social importance. The election 
of last November gave Cook ¢ounty a president 
and board of commissioners which promises an 
efficient, business-like and constructive adminis- 
tration of these important affairs. It is in strik- 
ing contrast to the inefficient, chaotic, demoraliz- 
ing regime of the past two years. 

The office of county agent, which is one of the 
divisions, has a budget of over $3,000 and deals 
with something like 20,000 families a year. The 
Cook County Hospital, another branch, is the 
great charity service for the poor of the city 
and county. Over 30,000 patients pass through 
this hospital in one year. Oak Forest, the in- 
firmary, has a population at all times of up- 
wards of 3,000. Dunning, another branch, has 
a population of about 3,000. 

The compensation for truant officers, the ex- 
pense of the detention home, and the conduct 
of the Juvenile Court, comes through the county 
commissioners, 

There are many other important phases of this 
work. These activities interlock at almost every 
turn with the work of the various private char- 
itable and civic organizations. Indeed, the work 
of the county commissioners outside of making 
the budgets and collecting the taxes is a large 
charity organization in itself, with the welfare 
of the unfortunates of the city and county de- 
pending upon the honesty and efficiency of the 
commissioners, 

In order that these relationships may be better 
understood, the president and commissioners 
have been in consultation with the representa- 
tives of the charitable and civic interests of the 
city. A committee has been formed for the pur- 
pose of studying and bringing about a more com- 
plete and satisfactory understanding and work- 
ing arrangement between these forces, which are, 
after all, seeking to accomplish the same end 
This committee will meet from time to time with 
the commissioners. Sub-committees, with a rep- 
resentative of the central committee as chair- 
man, will furnish the means of studying and ef- 
fecting better understanding and co-operation, 


This committee consists of Sherman C. Kingsley, 
chairman, Mrs. James F, Kennedy, Mrs. James A. Brit- 
ton, Minnie Low, Edna Foley, Bugene T. Lies, and 
Joseph Meyer, 
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A co-operative working agreement, with possi- 
bilities of suggestion and constructive criticism, 
is needed as much by the private agency as by 
the public, and the committees aim to represent 
both forces. 

It is believed that this move augurs well for 
a thoughtful study of the many problems which 
are quite free from political considerations. 


STATE SUPERVISION 
VS. STATE INSURANCE 


Last year William H. Hotchkiss, then New 
York state superintendent of insurance, urged 
before the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at their annual meeting, government sup- 
ervision of premium rates as the only means of 
staying the tide that is setting toward state 
insurance. At this year’s meeting, a few 
months after the Wisconsin State Insurance 
Law had gone into effect, the present New York 
state superintendent of insurance, William T. 
Emmet, speaking on the need of more progres- 
sive supervision of private insurance companies, 
said: 


“In the background of this whole subject of 
insurance supervision stands the larger problem 
of governmental or state insurance. We are 
living in a time of intellectual and political up- 
heaval, and in the forefront of every progres- 
sive program throughout the world today we 
find, in crystallized form, this demand that the 
state shall take over the business of insurance 
and conduct it. We find, indeed, that in several 
of the European nations elaborate systems of 
state insurance are now in force, and that: sim- 
ilar projects, differing from each other in de- 
tails but not in principle, are being inaugurated 
in some of our own states. There has as yet 
been no prohibition against private capital going 
into the insurance business in competition with 
the government, although this may well follow 
if the experiments which have already been 
started in the direction of state insurance prove 
in the least successful. 

“Splendid as have been the results of private 
enterprise in building up this great business to 
its present state of efficiency, [ am not one of 
those who believe that the movement in the di- 
rection of governmental absorption of the in- 
surance business is likely to die out very quickly. 
The undercurrent is setting the other way. The 
people in their organized capacity feel surer 
of themselves than they ever felt before—surer 
of their right to invade the realm of private 
business to its uttermost limits, and surer of 
their ability to produce better results through 
governmental agencies than have ever been pro- 
duced through private enterprise. The growing 
demand for state insurance is based, of course, 
on the fundamental proposition that insurance 
is a universal need, an absolute public necessity. 
All the campaigns which the companies have 
themselves waged to establish that view of in- 
surance in the mind of the average man are 
now bearing their inevitable fruit in this grow- 
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ing tendency to regard the business of insur- 
ance a proper adjunct to government. . . . 

‘I am_ bound to say that if the present drift 
toward Socialism continues, it is not likely that 
even the upbuilding of great supervisory de- 
partments such as we are now trying to main- 
tain in New York will have more than a tem- 
porary effect in quieting the demand for state 
insurance. In the end it may even be advanced 
as the final argument in favor of it, just as the 
companies’ contention that insurance is a uni- 
versal commodity has been used to the same end. 
Once a department of insurance supervision 
reaches a point of efficiency where it has at- 
tracted to itself talent and capacity equal per- 
haps to that which is found in the service of the 
insurance companies, the question is certain to 
be asked why all this elaborate and efficient 
machinery should not be utilized by the people 
in the direct transaction of the insurance busi- 
ness. There are answers which can be made to 
that question, of course, from the companies’ 
standpoint,- but when a revolution is on those 
answers sometimes do not carry very far. So 
that, while I may exaggerate the situation some- 
what, it seems to me that at the present time 
those who are interested in keeping the busi- 
ness of insurance in private hands face rather 
a critical condition. If, in addition to opposing 
state insurance, they also seek to avoid strict 
and. efficient supervision, they are entirely lost, 
because there is nothing plainer to me than that 
for the moment strict supervision is the one 
thing which stands in the way of state insurance. 
On the other hand, if conservative insurance 
men should now co-operate strongly in the crea- 
tion of a system of strict state supervision— 
hoping that this will quiet the demand for state 
insurance,—they are apt to find that the struc- 
ture of supervision which they have helped to 
build up will, by reason of its very efficiency, 
serve perhaps as the final strong argument for 
the taking-over of the business of insurance by 
the state. 

“The truth is, the situation is completely and 
entirely beyond the power of any group of men 
to materially control. It is in the lap of the 
gods, and none can say now what the final an- 
swer will be. I am enough of an optimist to 
believe that, whatever the outcome, no disaster 
will ensue. If the drift toward Socialism con- 
tinues,—involving necessarily the ultimate taking 
over of insurance by the government,—it will at 
least be a gradual process, and, by the time it 
has been completed, the world will doubtless be 
ready for it. In that event, other generations 
will have much to be grateful for to the men 
of this generation who have educated the world 
to the value of insurance as an institution and 
who have established for all time the basic prin- 
ciples upon which the business must be managed. 
If, on the other hand, the drift toward gov- 
ernmental ownership stops before it sweeps the 
business of insurance away from its present 
moorings, into the control of the people in their 
organized capacity, that result will be largely 
due to a recognition of the fact that the insur- 
ance which people are now able to get from the 
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great companies is amply sufficient for all their 
needs—that it is as safe as the Bank of England 
and administered with just as much fiduciary 
responsibility now as it would be by any public 
officer. 

“Here and there, in some of the nooks and 
crannies of the insurance world which I have 
to look into, I find that that condition is still far 
from existing. Here and there, even among 
great companies, I find sporadic departures from 
the ideals and standards which should prevail. 
But, broadly speaking, I can say with absolute 
truth—and it gives me the greatest possible 
pleasure to say it—that the strongest impression 
which my work so far in the field of insurance 
supervision has left upon my mind is one of 
unqualified admiration for the courage, the ca- 
pacity, the integrity, and the breadth of vision 
of the men who are leaders today in the in- 
surance business in the United States. No men 
have been more responsive to the progressive 
thought of the time. None have labored more 
effectively and faithfully for the public good.” 


VENEREAL DISEASES 
IN AMERICAN ARMY 


There is some plain speaking in the annual 
report of Henry L. Stimson, secretary of war, 
about venereal diseases in the army—a subject 
not mentioned in the gaudy advertisements which 
lure unemployed men to the ranks. “Shameful 
beyond that of the army of any other civilized 
nation” is the way in which Mr. Stimson char- 
acterizes the record of the American troops, and 
this record he believes to be due to “our own 
shortcomings as a nation in dealing with this. 
matter.” 

He continues: 

“So long as in our civil communities, and 
particularly in our larger cities, we continue to 
close our eyes to the magnitude and extent of 
the evil and refrain from attacking it with all 
of the weapons which modern scientific knowl- 


-edge places in our hands, it can not but be ex- 


pected that the younger men in our army, lead- 
ing the abnormal life of the soldier, will show 
the effect of the evil to a marked degree. In 
this respect I believe that the so-called anti- 
canteen legislation has been responsible for much 
VICE.) 

It appears that the percentage of venereal dis- 
ease continues to be higher than that of any 
other disease. The medical corps has intro- 
duced careful methods of inspection and diag- 
nosis during the past year, and one result has 
been that there has been a larger percentage of 
hospital admissions for syphilis than in former 
years. This is owing, it is stated, to the detec- 
tion of cases heretofore latent and unsuspected. 
Lectures and instruction are now given through- 
out the service to the men, and Congress has 
lent a hand by enacting legislation which stops 
the pay of. officers and men “during periods of 
disability caused by such misconduct.” The 
pocket nerve responds quickly to discipline. 
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EUROPE AND THE 
JUVENILE COURT 


Almost every week one or two foreign ex- 
perts sit next to an American juvenile court 
judge so that they may learn by observation’ how 
the court works. It would seem as if everyone 
familiar with the children’s court would know 
that the idea of punishment has given way to the 
conception of reformation by educational meas- 
ures. But, as was recently shown at the second 
congress of juvenile court judges and workers in 
Munich, punishment for the commitment of 
crimes is still advocated by a large majority. 

America’s example and the efforts of German 
workers induced the German government lately 
to publish a draft code for the procedure against 
juvenile offenders which, it is expected, will 
bring order out of the existing chaos. Accord- 
ing to this code juveniles are people under eigh- 
teen years of age. In each judicial district 
there is to be established a juvenile court con- 
sisting of a learned judge and two laymen, 
chosen from educators and teachers. The prin- 
ciple of prosecution is to be abandoned, if 
educational measures are preferable to punish- 
ment. The public attorney decides this question. 
In such cases the court of guardianship places 
the children under probation or in institutions. 
The accused juvenile may be defended by a law- 
yer or by some other person interested in the 
case. While awaiting trial, the juvenile is not 
to be imprisoned, but may be temporarily con- 
fined in a reformatory. At trial and in prison, 
juveniles must be separated from adults. 

The court must consider the mental and physi- 
cal development of the juveniles over fourteen 
years before passing sentence. Germany has 
been obliged to adopt the system of paid proba- 
tion officers, assisted by volunteers. The cities, 
in a few instances, private societies in most, pay 
their salaries. 

It was brought out at the conference that 
even Russia has made some progress and lately 
has adopted the suspension of sentence in cases 
of minors. Minors are placed under the care 
of probation officers (Kurators) but with little 
success. A story was told of 667 minors who 
were placed under probation in St. Petersburg. 
Seventy-seven disappeared, forty-six had to ‘be 
placed in reformatories and of the rest fifty- 
four stole again and were held to the criminal 
courts. 

France and Italy, it was declared, have not 
made much headway in the treatment of delin- 
quent children, though the criminality of minors 
increases in both countries at an alarming rate. 
Private societies there care for accused minors, 
defend their cases in court and take charge of 
them if they are released on parole. The work 
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of such societies, found in nearly all large cities, 
is especially successful if good judges co-oper- 
ate with them. 


THE PLEAS OF 10,000 
EPILEPTICS IN ILLINOIS 


A singularly human document is a little pam- 
phlet entitled How the Uncared-for Epileptic 
Fares in Illinois. It is issued by the volunteer 
committee of fifty, which includes some of the 
most representative and influential men and 
women of the state. Through pictures and de- 
scriptions of personal experience, epileptics tell 
their own pathetic needs for public care. The 
titles under which these stories are told tempt 
one to read further. Here is one of them. 


UNITS FROM AN ARMY OF TEN THOUSAND 


“Doctor, I can’t get work. No one will have 
me when they find out. My friends avoid me I 
am less of a man than I was six months ago. I 
ean feel myself going. This can’t go on. I know 
that there is no place in Illinois for any one with 
epilepsy. But, doctor, I’ve got to do something. 
For God’s sake, can’t you help me? Can’t I be 
arrested and sent to the bridewell?” 

The doctor, a citizen of the seventh senatorial 
district, saw the young fellow walk out of the door 
and into the street without a shadow of a promise 
of help which he hoped to get. The interview was 
one of those tragic human contacts, a great need 
revealing itself to a big heart and an able, sympa- 
thetic mind, but nevertheless, as helpless as it was 
big and able. It left one man with a little less 
courage to hold himself from slipping, the other 


sick at heart to sit impotent in front of an appeal 
like that. 


Many such stories are arranged in the pamph- 
let under senatorial districts, whose citizens and 
representatives in the legislature are thereby 
made to feel responsibility for the existence and 
continuance of such conditions. A map shows 
the population of each district and is accom- 
panied by a table giving the number of epilep- 
tics in each—10,000 in all. 

When such concrete personal facts have driven 
home their appeal the contrast is drawn between 
what Illinois fails to do and what nine other 
states are succeeding in doing for these afflicted 
people. Over against the Illinois almshouses, 
insane asylums, station houses, jails and dis- 
tracted homes which house many of these wretch- 
ed people, the epileptic colonies of those other 
states are effectively pictured and their results 
and costs tabulated. In planning a colony for 
Illinois, it is estimated that provision should be 
made at once for 2,500 epileptics, with an acre 
for each patient. A program for the campaign 
tells what each one can do and how to do it. 
Enough public sentiment has been aroused to se- 
cure the passage of bills for the establishment 
of a colony, but never enough to secure an ap- 
propriation to carry the act into effect. 
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CHILD LABOR IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 


Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Association 


There are unmistakable signs that Pennsylva- ’ 


nia is thoroughly aroused to the fact that among 
the states of the North today it occupies a back- 
ward position in the protection afforded to its 
toilers in factory, store and mine, especially its 
women and children. The Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Association has met with powerful foes— 
“machine’ legislatures and administrations un- 
responsive to the will of the people. Truly sig- 
nificant, therefore, was the summary dismissal 
by Governor Tener on January 5 of Captain John 
C. Delaney, chief of the Department of Factory 
Inspection. For years Mr. Delaney and his de- 
partment have been the target of criticism and 
attack by civic organizations and organized 
labor throughout the state. These have hitherto 
failed to result in action on the part of Gov- 
ernor Tener or any of his predecessors. The 
chief factory inspector has had the backing of 
the glass manufacturers and other powerful in- 
dustrial interests. Towards the close of 1912, 
the child labor association, following a searching 
investigation into the history and personnel of 
the department, sent written charges to the gov- 
ernor. These had to do not only with bad fac- 
tory inspection, but also with letters calling on 
subordinates to contribute to campaign funds. 
In presenting charges and asking that the 
governor take action the association was joined 
to this end by the Consumers’ League and 
the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia. 

Governor Tener said he would take the mat- 
ter under consideration. Just as the association 
was growing impatient at the governor’s delay 
and was considering the advisability of going 
before the courts with its charges, an al- 
leged interview with Delaney was published in 
a number of Pennsylvania papers. The gist of 
this interview was that Delaney had in his pos- 
session the confession of John H. Sanderson, the 
contractor who furnished the state capitol some 
years ago, and was convicted in the famous 
graft cases. By means of this confession, so 
the interview ran, Delaney could involve in ser- 
ious misconduct men high in the state’s adminis- 
tration and party politics in Pennsylvania. 

This was on Friday. On Sunday Governor 
Tener summarily dismissed Delaney. The gov- 
ernor’s explanatory statement to the press con- 
tained this sentence: 


“If he [Delaney] has any information which 
should be made public and which he with- 
holds because of his position, I want to re- 
lieve him of that embarrassment.” 
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Later Governor Tener wrote a letter to the 
Child Labor Association in which he said that 
he would look for. the best man in the state to 
take Delaney’s place. This followed the appoint- 


ment of the Rev. C. V. Hartzell, chief 
clerk in the Department of Factory In- 
spection since 1903. A number of the or- 


ganizations which opposed Delaney would prob- 
ably be just as much opposed to Mr. Hartzell, 
were it not for an explanation from the gover- 
nor that his appointment was temporary and 
would continue only until the legislature took 
action on the proposed re-organization of the 
enforcement of labor laws in the state. This. 
proposal was made by Governor Tener in a mes- 
sage sent to the legislature a few days after 
Delaney’s removal. The governor urged the 
creation of a Department of Labor and Industry, 
which should include the Department of Fac- 
tory Inspection and the Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics. The duty of such a department, said 
Governor Tener, would be “to enforce fearlessly 
and honestly the laws of the state protecting 
labor and to collect statistics which would re- 
sult in wiser and more efficient labor laws.” 

All who have worked for social reform through 
legislation are counting on the next legislature. 
Independent in its make-up and progressive in 
its personnel, it is confidently expected to enact 
a series of advanced laws. Throughout the po- 
litical campaign the demand for better child 
labor laws was prominent. Every party, even the 
so-called organization leaders, declared for them. 
Both the Republican and Democratic parties, re- 
organized and controlled by the so-called Pro- 
gressives, are for them. Throughout the state 
the press has voiced the demand for better laws 
and also for reorganized and efficient factory 
inspection. 

Furthermore, the child labor association has 
been reorganized, with a strong fighting body 
in both the eastern and western ends of the 
state co-operating in a state-wide campaign. 
Early last summer the association prepared a 
comprehensive child labor bill or code. The 
“wniform child labor law” was adapted to the 
peculiar conditions in the state. The act was 
submitted to the Republican Legislative Com- 
mittee and, with some improvements, was adopt- 
ed as the committee’s bill. Since then it has 
undergone other changes, all, it is believed, for 
the better. It has been printed in several edi- 
tions and circulated through the state. Public 
hearings have been held by the legislative com- 
mittee in Philadelphia, Williamsport and Pitts- 


burgh. 


Its principal provisions are: 


1. A fourteen year age limit for all employ- 
ment or work excepting “work on a farm, in a 
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private home and in street trades.” The pres- 
ent law leaves maty loopholes even in this ele- 
mentary restriction. 


2. A sixteen year age limit in all dangerous and 
injurious work. Lists of such occupations were 
compiled. from all other state laws. Here the 
signal advance for Pennsylvania would be the 
exclusion of more than 5,000 boys from the 
dangerous and injurious work of the coal breaker 
and about mines. 


3. An eighteen year limit in extra hazardous 
employments. 


4. The Factory Inspection Department is given 
the right to add to these lists of dangerous oc- 
cupations from which minors should be excluded 
after a public hearing. 


5. The eight-hour day, forty-eight hour week 
and no work after 6 p. m. for all children em- 
ployed under sixteen. A ten-hour day, fifty-eight 
hour week is now allowed and night work ex- 
cept in “continuous industries” forbidden after 
9 p.m. The new provision will do away with 
the notorious “glass exception” which now al- 
lows more than 2,000 boys under sixteen to work 
nine hours on night shifts in glass factories. 


6. A nine-hour day, fifty-hour week (after 
September 1, 1914) for all boys under eighteen 
and girls under twenty-one. If a companion bill 
advocated by the Consumers’ League regulating 
the employment of women passes, this provision 
together with no work in factories after 10 p. 
m. will apply to all women and after 9 p. m. to 
all girls under twenty-one in all industries. 


7. All minor boys to be excluded from the 
night messenger service with its moral hazards 
throughout the state. Pennsylvania allows boys 
of fourteen and fifteen in this work today. 


8. A twelve-year age limit is fixed for news- 
boys throughout the state, and work on the 
streets after eight at night forbidden under six- 
teen. A system of badges is introduced. Reg- 
ulation of street trades is entirely new to Penn- 
sylvania. 


9. A greatly improved system of employment 
certificates is proposed. It provides: 


(a) One issuing office in each school 
district. (b) Compulsory medical exam- 
ination. (c) Completion of at least the 
fifth grade in school. (d) Reliable evidence 
of age. The parent’s affidavit will no longer 
be accepted. (e) Statement of the intention 
of employer to give work and the return of 
the certificate upon the child’s leaving his job. 
This is known as the Ohio plan. ‘It has 
proven successful in Wisconsin also. The 
present law imposes no physical test and only 
the reading and writing requirement educa- 
tionally. 
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10. Improved enforcement and penalty sec- 
tions are included. - 


Besides being actively supported by the Penn- 
sylvania Child Labor Association and the Re- 
publican Legislative Committee, the bill has 
been favorably received by leading Democrats 
in the state. It has received the endorsement 
of the State Federation of Labor, the State Edu- 
cational Association, the Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania Women, the Interchurch Federation of 
Philadelphia and other organizations. It is be- 
lieved that every organization in the state seek- 
ing better child labor laws will be back of this 
bill upon its introduction in the legislature this 
month. If the bill passes it will bring about a 
very great reform in a state which today num- 
bers in its industrial army more than 40,000 
child workers. 


THE: ZEVLGEISTZANDSEELE 
JUDICIARY 


FELIX FRANKFURTER 


Law Officer of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
United States War Department 


The American Bar Association, at its recent 
nieeting, adopted a vigorous report condemning 
the recall of judges. Giving full weight to the 
force of this report and the public spirit that 
conceived it, one is yet compelled to the con- 
viction that the American Bar Association fell 
short of its responsibility in not going beyond 
negative criticism and suggesting much needed 
procedural reforms to an inquiry concerning 
the causes of the deep social ferment that 
partly expresses itself in the proposal of the 
judicial recall. 

The tremendous economic and social changes 
of the last fifty years have inevitably reacted 
upon the functions of the state. More and 
more, government is conceived as the biggest 
organized social effort for dealing with social 
problems. Our whole evolutionary thinking 
leads to the conclusion that economic inde- 
pendence lies at the very foundation of social 
and moral well-being. Growing democratic 
sympathies, justified by the social message of 
modern scientists, demand to be translated into 
legislation for economic betterment, based up- 
on the conviction that laws can make men bet- 
ter by affecting the conditions of living. We are 
persuaded that evils are not inevitable, and that 
it is the business of statesmanship to tackle them 
step by step, tentatively, experimentally, not de- 
manding perfection from social reforms any 
more than from any other human efforts. 

This hopeful experiment is world-wide, but in 
this country it encounters a unique factor, for 
in the United States, social legislation must 
pass challenge in the courts, it must have the 
wisé of our judiciary. 
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The exercise of this power by our judges is 
so elementary a feature of our constitutional 
system that until recently we little considered 
the true nature of the problems involved in 
it. Social legislation concerns itself with 
economic and social conditions, and aims at 
their conscious readjustments. For social legis- 
lation deals with the stuff of life. And, in so 
far as they have the last word on this legisla- 
tion, our courts are concerned with economic 
and social questions, which can be rightfully 
solved only by a due regard to the facts which 
induced the legislation. For instance, in pass- 
ing upon the constitutionality of an eight-hour 
law for bakers, just what principles of juris- 
prudence are to be ‘resorted to for guidance? 
Questions of hygiene, of health, of the present 
conditions of the industry, the occasion for 
protecting this particular class against its em- 
ployers, and the public against both employer 
and employe—these are the considerations, it 
would seem, which ought to be vitally in the 
minds of the judges. Is it really to be doubted 
that in passing upon the validity of a workman’s 
compensation act, a court cannot get at the 
heart of the question without concerning itself, 
whether avowedly or implicitly, with economic 
and social questions? It involves a considera- 
tion of the vital changes produced by modern 
industrialism, the bearing of such legislation to 
the fair adjustments of the inevitable risks of 
modern industry, the promotion of harmonious 
relations between capital and labor and the re- 
sulting peace to the community—in a word, its 
promotion of the social welfare. 

When the Supreme Court sustained the valid- 
ity of legislation restricting the hours of work 
for women, it may have invoked legal princi- 
ples and resorted to law books, but predominantly 
it considered the facts of life, marshaled with 
overwhelming force by Louis D. Brandeis, drawn 
from medical data, industrial reports, and the 
experience of the world. And so, as the mini- 
mum wage bills, the first of which has already 
been passed by the Massachusetts legislature, 
come up for judicial determination, the deci- 
sive considerations that will inevitably contront 
the courts will be the facts of the particular in- 
dustries, and the right of the community to in- 
sist upon a social wage as the first condition of 
human welfare over against the claim of the 
individual’s unrestricted industrial enterprise. 
Facts, not general principles or well-worn 
phrases, must of necessity be the determinants. 

The viewpoint here urged has, fortunately, 
during the last few years, received increasing 
application from the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. Far in advance of any state court, our 
Supreme Court recently has come to realize 
time’s change of emphasis, that new conditions 
bring new problems and press for new solu- 
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tions. Social legislation, under our constitu- 
tional system, must rest upon the exercise. of 
the police power. Only the other day the 
Supreme Court said that “in a sense the police 
power is but another name for the power of 
government,” and “that it extends to so dealing 
with the conditions which exist in the state as 
to bring out of them the greatest welfare of 
the people.” But “the power of government” 
is a living power, constantly changing and de- 
veloping to meet new conditions and to ac- 
complish new purposes. And the conception of 
the people’s welfare varies, according to the 
dominant opinion, with time and place. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, the police power as the power 
of government is no more stable than the con- 
ditions which induce its exercise. If facts are 
changing, law cannot be static. So-called im- 
mutable principles must accommodate them- 
selves to facts of life, for facts are stubborn 
and will not yield. In a word, may not one 
venture the suggestion that constitutional law, 
in its relation to social legislation, is not at 
all a science, but applied politics, using the 
word in its noble sense? 

It is important to recognize this not only ab- 
stractly, as an intellectual proposition, but to 
make it a dynamic part of the professional 
equipment of the legal habits of thought. 


“The felt necessities of the time, the pre- 
valent moral and political theories, intuitions 
of public policy, avowed or unconscious, even 
the prejudices which judges share with their 
fellowmen, have had a good deal more to do 
than the syllogism in determining the rules by 
which men should be governed.” 


Thus wrote Mr. Holmes more than thirty 
years ago. And because he has so vitally felt 
this, Mr. Holmes has been a_ powerful in- 
fluence in the changed attitude of the Supreme 
Court. Speaking of the English bench, Professor 
Dicey, himself a distinguished conservative, 
says, while the judges 


“are swayed by the prevailing belief of a par- 
ticular time, they are also guided by professional 
opinions and ways of thinking which are, to a 
certain extent, independent of, and possibly op- 
posed to, the general tone of public opinion. 
The judges are the heads of the legal profes- 
sion. They have acquired the intellectual and 
moral tone of English lawyers. They are men 
advanced in life. They are for the most part 
persons of a conservative disposition.” 


It is because of this natural tendency of the 
legal profession, and because of the far- 
reaching power enjoyed by the bench in this 
country, that it is essential that a correct ap- 
preciation of the problems raised by social 
legislation should become a vital part of pro- 
fessional thinking. It is not only a delicate but 
an infinitely difficult human function which our 
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courts discharge in passing upon the limits of 
their own power. In so far as these questions 
are, necessarily, questions of fact, dealing with 
actual conditions of life and current dominant 
public opinion, it is essential that the stream 
of the Zeitgeist must be allowed to flood the 
sympathies and the intelligence of our judges. 
With a just and Syipaeietic appreciation of 
the social issues before them, it is safe to say 
that courts generally will reach the conclusion 
which one may gather from the recent Supreme 
Court decisions, namely: that which is reason- 
ably defensible on economic or social grounds, 
whether or not it accords with our individual 
notions of economics, cannot be offensive on 
constitutional grounds. Otherwise, it neces- 
sarily follows that the constitution definitely 
incorporated an economic theory prevalent over 
a hundred years ago that may well be inade- 
quate and unsuited to modern conditions, where- 
as, in truth, “a constitution is not intended to 
embody a particular economic theory 6 
it is made for people of fundamentally differ- 
ing views.’ 

A ree statesman, seeking for a 
deeper explanation for the present widespread 
unrest than one generally hears, attributes it 
to our failure to make, through our legislation 
and constitutions, the readjustments demanded 
by the new conditions incident to the extra- 
ordinary industrial development of the last 
half century. One ventures the suggestions that 
it is demonstrable, as Prof. Roscoe Pound has 
shown, that one of the prime factors contribut- 
ing to the current dissatisfaction is the fact that 
judges have thwarted legislative efforts at just 
such readjustment, not because of any coercion 
of the constitution, but by reason of their con- 
stitutional conservatism. Therefore, as to legis- 
lation of this character, the suggestion of con- 
stitutional amendments does not meet the situ- 
ation, for back of the constitutional amendment 
is the construing power of the courts. Unless 
the profession, from whose ranks the courts are 
recruited, has the right attitude of approach to 
these questions, human ingenuity cannot frame 
language specific enough, even if desirable, to 
meet the situation. Mere words cannot induce 
insight and right sympathies or appreciative in- 
terpretation. On the other hand if our courts gen- 
erally will have the attitude that the Supreme 
Court now has, it is safe to say that all social 
legislation which has the commanding facts of 
life behind it will be allowed to justify itself by 
experience. 

The standards here suggested in dealing with 
the constitutionality of this class of legislation 
are broad, but not indefinite. The limits of 
the life of a people cannot be charted by easy 
rules of thumb. We are dealing with consid- 
erations as flexible and complex as the public 
welfare. The constitutional limitation upon the 
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law-making power is as definite, but not more 
so, as a reasonably possible view of the public 
welfare. This leaves us still unimpaired the 
benefits of the reviewing power of the judiciary 
in our governmental system, for the reflex ac- 
tion of the existence of this power on the part 
of the courts to set aside legislation restrains 
unwise legislative action and induces the scien- 
tific attitude of basing legislation only upon ade- 
quately ascertained facts. On the other hand, 
it does not make of the constitution a mere 
charter of negation upon the power of the 
state. The courts should be a restraining, but 
not a hampering force. Doubtless, grave mis- 
takes in legislation will thus go unchallenged 
through the courts, but legislation is essentially 
empirical, experimental, and the constitution 
was not intended to limit this field of experi- 
mentation. Think of the gain of having experi- 
ence demonstrate the fallacy of a law after the 
supreme court had sustained its constitution- 
ality! For, as a wise man has truly said, to 
fail and learn by failure is one of the sacred 
rights of a democracy. 


THE POLICEMAN 


SAMUEL S. FELS 


Some time ago on a rainy day, I met a police- 
man in a factory office situated in a fair neigh- 
borhood, and on inquiry found that he was there 
simply to keep out of the wet. This led to a 
talk as to what he did on clear days, and his 
frank answer left a strong impression on my 
mind. He said in effect: “If your duty was to 
walk a beat all day, with nothing to do, with 
nothing to think about, you would spend as much 
time as I do in saloons and other places where 
you could keep warm and have somebody to 
talk to. The life is a fearfully dull and stupid 
one, and in this neighborhood there are few 
criminals and few drunks, and I think under 
the circumstances you would go wrong as often 
as I do, if you had my job.” 

The fact is, that the average policeman of 
today needs more work—work which will make 
him think—and the major part of the trouble with 
him is not having it. By filling this need, I be- 
lieve some of the problems that beset every pol- 
ice force would be overcome. 

Our American idea of the city policeman is 
largely tainted with the military spirit because 
the policeman is an evolution from the soldier— 
a civic soldier, it is true, but still a soldier—and 
he has not gotten very far away from his model. 
We still think of the policeman largely as a 
fighting man who ought to inspire fear. 

Every body of soldiers that the world has ever 
known, unless it was kept in constant drill and 
action of some kind, deteriorated and became a 
menace in time of peace, and the same thing 
happens to a body of policemen. Graft, dis- 
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‘loyalty and laziness creep in and ruin the force. 

Our ideas of the policeman’s duties largely 
are that he shall walk his beat most of his time, 
see that law-abiding citizens are protected and 
criminals captured and punished. These ideas 
are the same as when the first policeman was 
. put on a beat. We have never broken away from 
them. They came from the past, when the num- 
ber of criminals in proportion to population was 
far greater than now. 

It has been said that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, one in every twenty-two in- 
habitants was of the criminal class. Times and 
men have changed, but the idea of a policeman’s 
work has not, though the American city of today 
has a much more law-abiding population than 
ever before. 

Those of us who have lived in a large city for 
many years can remember the time when it was 
not safe for a man to go alone in many dis- 
tricts at night, and in some of the worst districts 
even in the day time. Now there are very few 
spots where even a woman would be molested. 

The spread of intelligence, better street light- 
ing, the work of the policeman, etc., have evolved 
a different and better community. The old gangs 
which brutalized so many neighborhoods have 
largely disappeared. Notwithstanding this 
change, the policeman is still the same class of 
man, set to do the same work, though this work 
has partially been wiped off the slate. 

A policeman is selected now as in the past 
because of his size and build. He is supposed 
to have good character, but the requirements 
are largely physical. We are, therefore, in 1912 
just as in the years gone by policing our cities 
with a lot of big, fine-looking men, untrained, 
except in a half-hearted military way, though 
the job that they are engaged to do has changed 
materially. 

The force in large cities is composed of: 

Day policemen and night policemen, who have 
regular beats to cover. 

Special policemen, or detectives, who work at 
arge on any case that comes to the department. 

The traffic squad, which handles traffic in 
crowded centers. This is the only real develop- 


ment that has come to the force, and its exist-, 


ence is due to the increasing numbers of persons 
and vehicles in certain sections. 

It would be interesting to make a list of the 
work done by other city employes within the 
limits of every policeman’s beat, such as looking 
after truant and other children for the schools 
and for the compulsory education department ; 
getting information of different kinds for the 
bureau of health and charities, serving notices, 
etc.; serving writs and notices for the law de- 
partment of the city and for the courts; inspect- 
ing street cleaning, seeing that garbage and ashes 
are properly removed; inspecting street repairs 
and the condition of the pavements and streets 
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which may need repairs; 
taxes, etc. 

None of this work requires a high degree of 
skill and any fairly intelligent man can, in a 
short time, be trained to do it. The amount of 
it all in any policeman’s beat is not great on any 
one day, and if it was added to the policeman’s 
task would not in any way overwork him. 

It seems to me that all such city work as this 
should be done by the day policeman. It would 
bring to the force a better class of men who 
would be brought in close contact with the peo- 
ple on their beats. Many of the men now on the 
force could be trained to do it, and such men 
would become practically social workers, know- 
ing every family and house in their district, and 
would be of great aid in many directions—for 
instance, to those societies seeking out the pov- 


collecting delinquent 


-erty stricken and separating them from the 


frauds. 

If the policeman was doing these things, it 
would make him no less a brave man when his 
bravery was needed. In some of the worst dis- 
tricts, he might require a smaller beat than now. 
By having this work done by the policemen, the 
city would be enabled to drop a considerable 
number of constables, inspectors, and similar 
officials who now do little work and get salaries 
far out of proportion to the services rendered. 

The scheme is perfectly practicable and could 
be easily handled. Each afternoon the different 
departments of the city would send to the police 
or district headquarters the work for the police- 
men in these districts for the next day. Each 
night the policemen would make a report of the 
work performed, and these reports would be 
forwarded the next morning to the different 
departments. An officer would keep in touch 
with his central office by telephone, and arrange- 
ments could be made by which he could be reach- 
ed very quickly by telephone in case he were 
needed at any time. At present a policeman can 
usually be had more quickly by telephoning to 
one of the stations than by going on the street 
and hunting one. 

The result of this scheme would be better 
work done for the city than now and a steady 
development of the policeman himself, making 
him an-extremely valuable public servant, rather 
than as now offering every opportunity for de- 
terioration. 

The policeman would practically be the neigh- 
borhood representative of the city government; 
he would have responsibility on his shoulders, 
he would have work to do, and he would have 
something to think about. His standing in the 
community would be increasingly high, because 
he would be looked on as a public official with 
important duties, rather than as a brutal man 
who loafs most of the time. The change would 
be a great advantage to both the city and the 
man. 


BOOKS 


HEREDITY AND EUGENICS 
By CASTLE, COULTER, DAVENPORT, Hast and Tower. The 


University of Chicago Press. 815 pp. Price $2.50; by 

mail of Tur Survey $2.70. 

This book puts in permanent form a course 
of nine lectures summarizing recent advances 
in knowledge in variation, heredity and evolu- 
tion and its relation to plant, animal and human 
improvement and welfare, delivered during the 
summer of 1911 at the University of Chicago. 
As the lectures were not intended for those 
trained in biology their form is intended to be 
popular and they contain little new material. 
The lectures were given by five lecturers. This 
has naturally led to some overlapping of ma- 
terial. What little overlapping there is is, how- 
ever, more than compensated for by the printing 
of each lecture complete in itself as delivered. 

John Merle Coulter, professor and head of 
the Department of Botany, the University of 
Chicago, delivered the opening two lectures dis- 
cussing Recent Developments in Heredity and 
Evolution, and The Physical Basis of Heredity 
and Evolution from the Cytological Standpoint. 
The first lecture serves as a general introduction 
to the course, providing an historical background 
as a setting for the succeeding lectures, which 
are devoted to the work of today. In his second 
lecture the author raises the question whether 
there is any physical basis for the transmission 
of like and unlike characters; whether there is 
any substance or structure by means of which 
the phenomena of heredity manifest themselves. 

Next follow two lectures by William Ernest 
Castle, professor of zoology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, on The Method of Evolution and Heredity 
and Sex respectively. There are two schoois of 
thinkers on the method of evolution: the one 
with Darwin believes that new species usually 
arise as the result of “a slow and gradual modi- 
fication of the race, constantly in one direction’; 
the other school, the Mutationists, believe in a 
“Minerva-like method of evolution, the birth of 
new races in a day.” The position of the lec- 
turer is clearly stated in his own words: “Now 
I am inclined to think that Darwin was on the 
whole nearer the truth than the Mutationists. 
They have perceived a half-truth and perceived 
it more clearly than did Darwin, but in scrutiniz- 
ing this they have lost sight of the larger picture 
which he saw. Darwin saw that new races arise 
in two ways.” The remainder of the lecture is 
devoted to a justification of the author’s posi- 
tion. 

Two lectures by Edward Murray East, assist- 
ant professor of experimental plant morphology, 
Harvard University, follow—one on  In- 
heritance in the Higher Plants and the other on 
The Application of Biological Principles to 
Plant Breeding. The lecturer makes clear the 
fact that the general acceptance of the theory 
of organic evolution made necessary a new 
botany as well as a new zoology. 

The seventh lecture, delivered by William 
Lawrence Tower, associate professor of zoo- 
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logy, the University of Chicago, presents the 
Recent Advances and the Present State of 
Knowledge Concerning the Modification of the 
Germinal Constitution of Organisms by Experi- 
mental Processes. The lecture reviews at length 
the two schools of thought explaining the nature 
of variation: the one believing that personal 
peculiarities developed in life are transmitted 
to the progeny, through being in some manner 
incorporated into the germinal constitution of 
the race; the other school upholding the hypo- 
thesis that changes in the race arise primarily 
in the germinal substance itself and appear later 
in the soma or body cells. As between these 
two schools the author’s position is clearly seen 
in his statement that “as far as experience war- 
rants a conclusion, there is at present no escape 
from the general proposition that all variations 
that are productive of permanent germinal 
changes, arise primarily in the germ and appear 
secondarily in the soma” (body). 

The’ two... ‘closing lectures)” “ore gate 
course, on The Inheritance of Physical and 
Mental Traits of Man and Their Application to 
Eugenics, and Geography of Man in Relation 
to Eugenics, were delivered by Charles Bene- 
dict Davenport, Station of Experimental Evolu- 
tion, Carnegie Institution of Washington. Dr. 
Davenport’s studies lead him to believe not only 
in the inheritance of feeble-mindedness, deaf- 
mutism, etc., but in the inheritance of marked 
gradations of ability of many types. It is the 
lecturer’s contention that one must look closely 
to the life stream of a nation, to its germ plasm, 
to secure progress and prevent decay. His lec- 
tures stress the importance of considering all 
marriage from an eugenical point of view. 

In view of the high standing of the lecturers, 
each well qualified to speak on his subject, it 
would be difficult to take exception to the data 
presented. If one, however, is in the habit of 
approaching some of the cases cited in the last 
lecture, from the point of view of the environ- 
mentalist, he has a feeling that the author in 
his enthusiasm for eugenics, has claimed too 
much for heredity in the cases that he cites to 
prove the inheritance of mental ability. The 
author seems on much surer ground when dis- 
cussing the inheritance of mental defect, such as 
feeble-mindedness. One is tempted to wish that 
since the lectures were intended primarily for 
a general university audience, and the book for 
a still more popular audience, that the methods 
of presentation had in some places been more 
popular. Nevertheless, the course of lectures is 
stimulating and will doubtless have its influence 
in popularizing a field of science rapidly assum- 
ing great social significance. 

Frank D. Watson. 
YOUTH AND THE RACE 


By Epear JAMES Swirr. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THp Survey $1.60. 


Scourging the public schools has become a 
popular pastime. Some critics wield the lash 
wisely; many do not. To this latter class ap- 
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parently belong Edgar James Swift, professor 
of psychology and education in Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, a man whose keen mind and 
years of experience should save the making of 
unjust statements for which slight foundation 
exists. 

Dr. Swift’s latest book, Youth and the Race, is 
a study of the racial instincts of children, to de- 
termine how the school may utilize those prim- 
itive impulses to instil knowledge and to develop 
social consciousness. He deals with the spirit 
of romance—the desire to wander, to live in 
_ camps, secure booty, investigate, and fight. He 
says “A boy will be active, he insists upon ad- 
ventures, and he is bound to show off.” He tells 
of the growth of “gangs,” the desire to be con- 
sulted, the tendency to exercise control. He 
makes a plea for the utilization and direction 
of these forces, and declares “If allowed to 
mature without control, these (racial) instincts 
retain all their primitive non-social or anti-social 
characteristics.” 

As an analysis of boy nature Youth and the 
Race is interesting if not new. The word “chil- 
dren” evidently means “boys” to Dr. Swift, for 
with one or two exceptions, and those slight ones, 
‘ his illustrations and deductions ignore girls al- 
together. 

The chief error of the book—and it is a very 
grave one—is that except in a few specific cases 
the author adopts an attitude of scornful con- 
demnation for all schoolmen (especially super- 
intendents) other than himself. He makes a 
strong plea for social centers, pupil government, 
individual teaching, but insists that progress 
along these lines is systematically blocked by 
the reactionary prejudice of school authorities. 
He says, for example, “Nearly every important 
duty beyond instruction which the schools have 
assumed has been undertaken only after long agi- 
tation by laymen. Not until the demands of the 
community have become irresistible have the 
authorities yielded. This was the case with 
medical inspection of pupils and with school 
nurses. The establishment of special schools 
for backward children was delayed until the pop- 
ular demand became a menace. . . . When the 
public will no longer brook refusal, reforms are 
instituted and the next decade is spent in extol- 
ling the progress.” 

Anyone familiar with the history of education 
in this country knows that each of the reforms 
cited above was put in operation by schoolmen, 
who recognized an existing evil and insisted upon 
a remedy in the face of popular opposition. 
Let anvone who wishes light on this subject 
study, for example, the history of medical in- 
spection legislation in America. Dr. Swift has 
only to search the educational records of his own 
city—the famous “St. Louis reports’”—to learn 
how educational authorities are continually plead- 
ing with the people for the privilege of giving 
to the people better schools. In education at 
least, enlightened public opinion is the result of, 
not the cause of, educational reform. Reforms 
are instituted by individuals, not communities. 
The people are now receiving and always will 
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receive just as good schools as they are willing to 
stand for and to pay for. 

This fact is so evident, so clear to anyone who 
takes the pains to study the field of education 
in America, that it is surprising to find a book 
written upon the assumption that school teachers 
are incompetent, principals cowardly, and super- 
intendents time servers to their superiors and 
bullies to their subordinates. 

Dr. Swift is not consciously unfair. He has 
made a mistake which is becoming increasingly 
common. What he seems to have done is to visit 
not the ordinary but the extraordinary schools 
of the country—the educational experiments; 
recognize their good work; and then, without 
taking the pains to find out what the rest of the 
schools are really doing, he compares what he 
has seen in the exceptional schools with what 
he assumes about the others. The grammar 
school of to-day is not the same as the grammar 
school of twenty years ago. There is room for 
improvement in the future; but there is already 
improvement over the past. 

No matter how interesting a book may be, no 
matter how well written (and this book of Dr. 
Swift’s is both interesting and well written) if it 
fails to recognize the keen interest, the enthus- 
iasm, and the underlying sincerity of purpose 
among the school men and women of to-day, 
it cannot fail to place another stumbling block 
in the way of educational reform. 

May Avyregs. 


PRESENT FORCES IN NEGRO PROGRESS 


By W. D. WEATHERFORD, PH.D. Association Press. 
191 pp. Price $.50; by mail of Tum Survpy $.57. 


THE NEGRO IN PENNSYLVANIA 
By R. R. Wricut, Jr. A. M. BH. Book Concern. 


THE NEGRO AT WORK IN NEW YORK CITY: A STUDY 
IN ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


By Grorer EpMuNp Haynes. PH.D. Longmans, Green 
eT eoa | 158 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of Tom SurvBY 


When an author, and particularly a southern 
author, starts to write upon the Negro, we ex- 
pect to find a considerable portion of his book 
devoted to his theories on the race problem. Dr. 
Weatherford’s volume, however, wholly departs 
from this practice. He gives us not theory but 
facts; facts regarding Negro population, the 
Negro in agriculture, the rural schools, and the 
work of the southern white church and Young 
Men’s Christian Association for the Negro. 
Some part of this information is compiled from 
the latest census publications, but another part is 
secured from state and county reports and from 
the writer’s own careful observations. The book 
is scarce two hundred pages in length, but 
it is full of important matter written in a simple 
and interesting style. 

Dr. Weatherford shows clearly some of the 
disadvantages under which the Negro labors in 
the South. He describes the crop mortgage system, 
still common, by which the tenant mortgages his 
crop in advance, and starts encumbered with 
debt. The manager’s store, with its high prices 
and ready credit eats up that part of the crop 
that the worker was to have called his own, and 
the tenant finds himself at the year’s end as poor 
as when he started. 
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The author is evidently a prohibitionist, 
and he cannot at first understand why many 
planters who condemn the Negro as worthless, 
unambitious and thriftless, and swear at him for 
getting drunk, yet give him whiskey. “I at 
length,” he says, “found the real reason. The 
planter of this type prefers to get, as rent, one- 
fourth of what a Negro can make working four 
days in the week, and then get for whiskey 
nine-tenths of the remaining three-fourths.” 
This method keeps a tenant continually in debt 
so that he must stick to the land. 

Dr. Weatherford speaks with frankness 
regarding the backward condition of the colored 
rural public schools. The Negroes, he says, 
have adequate school buildings, the teachers are 
poorly paid, and the county superintendent often 
fails properly to supervise. The school term 
is short and the curriculum unsuitable. He 
scouts at the idea, advanced by some southern- 
ers, that the Negroes should receive for 
education only such funds as they pay in direct 
taxation. “The purpose of public education is 
to help those who cannot pay. The state has 
absolutely no business in educational work save 
to make better citizens of all.” 

While he is not afraid to show the dark side 
of Negro life in the South, the author de- 
votes an equal amount of space to the hopeful 
aspect; the progress of the Negro farmer, the 
interest and support the Negroes themselves 
give to their schools, and the improvement in 
conditions in the Negro home. He dwells also 
on the awakened interest in Negro education on 
the part of the white man. He tells of a new 
type of county superintendent in Virginia, the 
young, highly educated gentleman, who devotes 
his entire time to supervision of Negro schools. 
And lastly, he describes the college man who 
studies Negro conditions with an open mind. 
This study is bringing its results in service. 

He ends with a call for service, for sym- 
pathetic workers among the Negroes. : 


* OK Ox 


Mr. Wright’s book is an economic study 
which deals chiefly with the Negro in Phila- 
delphia, though Pittsburgh and some other in- 
dustrial centers receive mention. We hear 
nothing of the agricultural Negro whose num- 
bers are too small to make a study of his 
condition seem important. 

We learn that slavery began with the found- 
ing of Pennsylvania, but that it was early criti- 
cized, the German Quakers of Germantown in 
1688 making the first recorded protest against 
slavery in the United States. We follow the 
colored man in Pennsylvania through the period 
of emancipation to the days of the abolitionist 
and the underground railroad, and see the im- 
portant part the Pennsylvania Negro took in aid- 
ing the southern runaway and his acumen in at 
once denouncing the colonization society, a so- 
ciety that was only interested in ridding the land 
of free and intelligent Negroes like himself. 

The Negro in Pennsylvania today suffers still 
from the desire of the white man to be rid of 
him. Even this Quaker colony gives him scant 
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welcome, but this volume tells us that despite 
his handicaps he is improving in industry and 
morality and means to remain and to increase. 

Dr. Wright’s story is familiar today to stu- 
dents and careful observers of the city Negro. 
It has, however, many interesting side lights. 
Some of the figures regarding property hold- ~ 
ing are important. For instance, the assess- 
ed valuation of Negro property throughout 
Pennsylvania may be estimated at between 
twenty and twenty-five millions, and the property 
of the Negro church at three millions. Where 
else in the country would we find proportionally 
such immense church holdings, and holdings that 
are free gifts! The growth within one gen- 
eration of a professional class in Philadelphia 
is elaborated. 

Dr. Wright for years has studied the Negro 
skilled worker, not only in Pennsylvania, but in 
Tllinois and in the South, and he discusses care- 
fully the position of the Negro and the trades 
union. In Philadelphia, few Negroes attempt 
to enter unions; they feel confident of refusal 
and work is possible without a union card. But 
among the iron and steel workers in such a cen- 
ter as Pittsburgh, the situation is different. 
There unionism, at various times, has been 
strong, and unions have been organized among 
the Negroes by white men, to prevent their act- 
ing as strike breakers. “The whole history 
of the situation, however, has been an attempt of 
white workmen to use Negroes to their advan- 
tage without giving corresponding advantages.” 
It is small wonder, then, that the Negro doubts 
the doctrine of brotherhood when it is preached 
only on the eve of a strike. 

The ostracism of the Negro from 
best in the white world and his free 
mission to the worst Dr. Wright, who 
been a social worker in hoth Chicago and 
Philadelphia, well understands. His chapter 
on crime shows that added to poverty and long 
hours the Negro child has the handicap of im- 
moral surroundings. The white world very oc- 
casionally shows any sense of responsibility for 
the temptation it sets before him. Indeed, the 
Eee Se us with a profound sense of the 
neglect of this great race problem by the pe 
of the North. j d Ri 

And yet, after all, the one thing the Negro 
asks is that he cease to be a problem and be 
given a man’s chance: “The greatest need of 
the Negro is economic freedom, economic jus- 
tice; a state of public opinion that will give a 
fair field to struggling individuals identified 
with a submerged minority.” And if he ob- 
tains this, will he not then see that he is still 
with the great mass of individuals struggling 
for “economic justice?” But at least it will be 
better and br i 

: raver to struggle with the many than 
to repine with the few. 
Oe ok 


Dr. Haynes is the director of the National 
League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes 
and is thoroughly at home in his subject of the 
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New York Negro as a wage-earner and in 
business, 
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The material for the chapters on the Negro 
as a wage-earner is derived from the national 
census of 1900 and the state. census of 1905. The 
investigation of the Negro in business was done 
by Dr. Haynes personally and is minute in its 
details. The writer finds the Negro wage-earn- 
er in New York moving slowly away from do- 
mestic service into other positions; in some 
cases falling to the rank of unskilled labor, in 
other cases obtaining important tasks. His fig- 
ures show, for instance, a large increase in the 
number of stationary firemen, and of such skilled 
mechanics as masons, plasterers and carpenters. 
He believes that “slowly the walls of inefficiency 
on the one side and prejudice on the other which 
confined Negroes to the more menial and lower 
paid employments are being broken down.” 

The chapters on the Negro in business are the 
best in the book. We learn, among other matter, 
that 20 per cent of New York’s colored busi- 
ness enterprises are conducted by West Indians 
while the city’s West Indian colored population 
is but 10 per cent. Dr. Haynes believes this 
high percentage is due to the excellent general 
education of the West Indian Negro and to the 
large freedom which he enjoys in his home and 
which gives him independence and _ initiative 
when he reaches a new land. 

The businesses conducted by the Negroes of 
Manhattan are chiefly outgrowths of domestic 
service. They comprise barbers’ shops, restaur- 
ants, dressmaking establishments, tailor shops, 
grocery stores, hair dressing and manicure par- 
lors, and employment agencies. Oddly enough, 
we learn little regarding real estate firms, the 
one Negro business which subway advertising 
has forced upon the attention of the average 
New Yorker. Perhaps this has become so im- 
‘portant as to leave the classification of “Negro” 
and become simple New York business. Dr. 
Haynes’s study is of the small shop catering to 
the Negro customer and we are given such min- 
ute information as the number of square feet 
the store occupies, the valuation of tools and fix- 
tures and the number and character of the ac- 
count books kept. The book contains a mass 
of well arranged material of interest to the stu- 
dent of small economic beginnings within a seg- 
regated race. 

Mary WHITE OvINcToN. 


ECONOMIC BEGINNINGS OF THE FAR WEST 


By KATHARINH CoMAN. The Macmillan Co, 
Price $4.00; by mail of THm Survny $4.30. 


Four years of travel and research have gone 
into the making of Professor Coman’s study, 
which fills two volumes of more than 400 pages 
each and traces the gradual transformation of 
the land beyond the Mississippi from a theater 
of adventure and conquest into a land of plenty. 
In the long struggle for possession Miss Coman 
sees the gradual working out of conflicting eco- 
nomic systems and the final triumph of “the 
American ideals of free land, free labor, and 
equal opportunity.” The retreat of the Spanish 
grandee and the clerical despots of early Cali- 
fornia before the homestead farmer was the in- 
evitable outcome of the economic contest. By 
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the law which decrees that the fittest shall sur- 
vive, the American occupier was bound to win 
from the beginning. 

Starting with the Spanish explorers of the 
early sixteenth century, the author gives an ac- 
count of the unsuccessful Spanish occupation; 
the growth and decline of the fur trade under 
the laissez faire system; the transcontinental mi- 
gration; and the stormy events which culminated 
in the passage of the Homestead Act in 1862. 
The actual economic awakening of the Far West, 
as Professor Coman sees it, was destined to await 
the arrival of the farmer from beyond the Miss- 
issippi. “The long struggle between forced and 
free labor,” she says, “between land monopoly 
and the self-employed land owner, had ended in 
the triumph of the ideal American type—the 
homestead farmer.” ; 

Throughout the work Professor Coman main- 
tains an extremely open-minded attitude in pre- 
ferring local to distant authorities and contem- 
porary to historical commentators. She quotes 
liberally from the letters and journals of the 
men who helped to make the West. Thus her 
book is singularly free from prejudice and is 
not likely to encounter the kind of sectional re- 
sentment which is so often aroused by historical 
studies of our country. Indeed, it is likely to be 
most appreciated in those quarters from which 
its material has been drawn. 

KATHARINE ANTHONY. 


MEDICAL BENEFIT: A STUDY OF THE EXPERIENCE OF 
GERMANY AND DENMARK 


By I. C, Gipson. P. 8S. King & Son, London. 290 pp. 
AB $1.70 (including duty) ; by mail of Tan Survpy 


This is a full, practical and well arranged 
study of one aspect of health insurance, as ad- 
ministered in the two countries which have had 
the longest experience, the one under a compul- 
sory, the other under a voluntary, system. Each 
country is dealt with separately and conclusions 
are carefully summarized. The curative side of 
the medical benefit alone is treated, prevention 
being left for a later volume of a thorough study 
by the same author of the whole subject of na- 
tional health insurance,—a study to which this 
volume is preliminary. 

In view of the strained relations between the 
doctors and the government in England at the 
present time, the chapters of detailed conclu- 
sions on medical service and. remuneration drawn 
from the experience of two countries which 
have profited by long experience are especially 
valuable. 

M3, Bex S. 
MAN OR MACHINE—WHICH? 


By At Prippy. The Pilgrim Press. 


111 pp. 75 cents; 
by mail of THn Survny 838 cents. 


Man or Machine—Which? is in no way un- 
usual except in its confusion of ideas. It be- 
gins with an attack upon modern industrial meth- 
ods as exemplified in the increased use of ma- 
chinery, goes on to a discussion of the effect of 
the machine upon the workman and upon the 
employer, and ends with a dissertation on the 
manner in which society is to be saved from the 
machine. 
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The effect of the machine upon the workman 
the author shows to be loss of skill, lessening 
of esthetic pleasure in work and a general low- 
ering of self-respect. The effect upon the em- 
ployer, he declares, is to stimulate his greed, to 
make him lose interest in his employes and so 
be willing to pay low wages and generally to 
make him incapable of altruistic thought or_ac- 
tion. Although this scathing indictment con- 
tains a great deal that is undoubtedly true, yet, 
after such an arraignment, the reader would 
have difficulty in grasping from it the deeper 
meanings of present-day social unrest. And he 
would hardly be prepared to have the efforts of 
workmen to escape from this bondage by class 
action lumped as “anti-social,” “anti-moral,” an 
evidence of “anarchistic philosophy,” of “irre- 
ligion and unsocial mind.” What, then, are the 
author’s proposals for a regenerated humanity? 
He sees three ways of escape. 

The first he terms the practical method. The 
employe may invent a better machine. 

The second is the economic, the more efficient 
handling of the machines. Here he praises the 
Taylor efficiency system as the means by which 
advancement, moral and economic, is to take 
place, and through which, while the employer 
gains from 100 to 400 per cent in profits, the 
employe is to get.50 to 100 per cent more in 
wages. 

Finally, through efficient management is to 
come what the writer terms the moral mastery 
over the machine, which he declares, through a 
train of reasoning that cannot be taken very se- 
riously, is to come inevitably with the increased 
use of.machinery. JeeAC ris: 


PRISON MEMOIRS OF AN ANARCHIST 


By ALEXANDER BERKMAN. Mother Barth Publishing 
Association, 512 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of Tu» 
SurvEY $1.65. 


Alexander Berkman, the author of this book, is 
a Russian Jew who as a youth emigrated to the 
United States. A disciple of Bakunin, he was a 
fiery member of the Nihilistic group. A Russian 
revolutionist, he found in America fuel for his 
Anarchistic zeal. As a working man he came 
under the power of what seemed to him a de- 
spotic industrial system controlling the political, 
social, intellectual and religious life of what he 
had supposed to be the land of freedom and 
equality. He was subject to a ruling class, even 
more irresponsible than the ruling class of Rus- 
sia. To the intense Jewish nature of Berkman 
this state of things was horrible. It was the 
abomination of desolation in the holy place. 

With his Anarchistic faith and revolutionary 
training Berkman was from the first, even as he 
is now, a rebel against the existing order. He 
consorted with the Anarchistic group in New 
York; his poverty compelled him to live in the 
poorest tenements and sometimes to sleep in the 
street. His devotion to his cause was absolute. 
He starved himself that he might give the more 
to his propaganda. He quarreled with his com- 
trade, when that comrade spent twenty cents for 
a meal, when in the estimation of Berkman five 
cents was enough. 
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In the Homestead strike, Berkman thought he 
saw a way to show his faith by his works. 
Leaving his home in New York he went to Pitts- 
burgh -for the purpose of killing Henry Clay 
Frick, then head of the Carnegie Steel Company. 
Berkman made his way into Frick’s office, shot 
at and slightly wounded him. 

In the philosophy of the school of Berkman 
this was not murder; it was an act of war. He 
says: “In truth, murder and attentat [that is, 
political assassination] are to me opposite terms. 
To remove a tyrant is an act of liberation, the 
giving of life and opportunity to an oppressed 
people.” % 

For this attempt on the life of Frick, Berk- 
man was condemned and sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment of twenty-two years at hard la- 
bor. This book is a record of his prison experi- 
ence. He commences his narrative with an ac- 
count of the great Homestead strike and gives 
in detail an analysis of the thoughts and feelings 
which prompted him to commit the act of vio- 
lence for which he was condemned. Berkman 
has the story-telling power of his race; his style, 
the vividness and intensity of the Bible narrative. 
He carries us through his jail experience while 
he is awaiting his trial. He portrays the rotting 
effect of that period of idleness. The description 
of the trial itself has all the qualities of the 
drama. 

The incapacity of the Anarchist to judge of 
the effect of his words and actions upon the 
outside world is painfully evident in the bitter 
disappointment which came to Berkman when he 
found that the declaration which he had pre- 
pared with great care to make before the court 
fell flat, making no impression upon the court 
or the outside world. 

His prison life is told in a manner to make 
us fairly see his version of what goes on within 
those gloomy walls. We know warden and dep- 
uty and “trusty,” and a hundred other of the offi- 
cers and convicts as he paints them, as well as we 
know our next-door neighbors. The narrative is 
terrifically realistic. 

Berkman spent nearly two years in solitary 
confinement. His description of his mental con- 
dition during that time appals us. Only because 
he was a man of strong will and, apart from his 
Anarchistic philosophy, of a well-balanced mind, 
did he escape insanity. Again and again he 
charges that he was thrown into the “black hole,” 
and put for days upon a diet of bread and water. 
He testifies to daily brutalities behind prison 
walls by wardens and keepers whom he depicts 
as degraded equally with those they themselves 
degrade. He describes the pathetic endeavors of 
the prisoners to communicate with one another, 
Naturally the book dwells in detail upon the be- 
ginning and the ending of the long fourteen years 
of prison life. 

This book ought to be, but will not be, widely 
read. One would as soon court a nightmare as 
to voluntarily go through this chamber of hor- 
rors. 

One lays down the book with the conviction 
that Berkman, so far as his Anarchism is con- 
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cerned, was insane; his judges stupid tools of a 
still more stupid tyranny; his jailors brutes, de- 
lighting in cruelty for the mere love of cruelty; 
his fellow prisoners, the victims of an absurd 
system the effect of which is to kill the body and 
the soul. The moral lesson derived from the 
reading of the book is that our whole criminal 
system must be reformed out of existence and 
a curative method be substituted for the present 
method of punishment. 
ALGERNON SYDNEY CRAPSEY. 


PENAL SERVITUDE 


By E. Stace WHITIN, Ph.D. National Committee on 
Prison Labor. 162 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of Tup 
SurvEY $1.65. 


Mr. Whitin’s book is perhaps most interesting- 
ly read in connection with the reforms now 
urged or needed in the various states. In the 
author’s own words, it is a “brief summary of 
the findings of the National Committee on Prison 
Labor,” of which Mr, Whitin is secretary. It 
draws value, however, from the author’s econ- 
omic training and his personal acquaintance with 
actual conditions in many parts of the country. 

For example, a dozen states or more will be 
struggling this year with some phase or another 
of prison production under private enterprise. 
In Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Iowa, the issue of for- 
ever abolishing the contract system will be 
squarely joined. In Alabama the legislature will 
be petitioned to discard the lease system. In 
North Carolina many persons will seek to show 
why convicts should not be hired out to rail- 
roads at so much per convict. For all of these 
states there should be suggestion in Mr. Whitin’s 
argument for the “state use” plan of production 
and distribution. Under the lease and contract 
systems of prison labor, the author shows, the 
prisoner becomes an economic slave; his body 
is owned; he is given no choice of occupation 
and is paid practically nothing. 

Society will not much longer endure, thinks 
Mr. Whitin, the existence of such “slavery” or 
involuntary servitude, even as punishment for 
crime. Instead, the state will take over its prison 
industries, and will sell their products back to 
its own departments (a system already adopted 
by several states). 

To this argument the practical objection will 
be raised that the “state use” plan of employing 
prisoners and distributing the product “does not 
pay.” But it has never been proved that the 
“state use” system can not be made to pay, and 
even if that were proved, the answer would be: 
It is a greater financial failure to waste human 
life as private exploitation of prisoners wastes it; 
let society tax itself, if need be. 

The ideal system of state controlled prison in- 
dustry will allow each convict to pursue work 
suited to his own capacities or educational needs, 
and will pay him a just wage. Mr. Whitin urges 
that in assigning individual prisoners to this 
or that kind of labor, account should be taken 
of the character of the industries in the prison- 
er’s home locality. He should be given training 
in some trade which he can profitably follow 
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after release. The requirements of education 
should be met aiso; the interest and hope of 
the prisoner should be enlisted and he should 
Saget to work to some definite, attainable 
end. 

Not only in the matter of system of produc- 
tion, however, does this book contain valuable 
hints to legislators and reformers. In Mass- 
achusetts, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Kansas the question of paying wages to 
prisoners has been or is likely to be definitely 
raised this year. More than any other single 
factor, Mr. Whitin thinks, the payment of wages 
tends to break down the condition of penal ser- 
vitude. It is not only an incentive to greater 
labor; it is a restorer of self respect and makes 
easier the path of reformation. 

In other states other changes ;~e being con- 
sidered. The question of control over penal in- 
stitutions by the state is being debated in New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, North 
Dakota and Maine. Mr. Whitin argues strongly 
for centralized authority, so definite in form 
that responsibility can be accurately located. 
There should be also, he thinks, some method 
of recall by which prison administrators can 
be made to respond to the highest standards of 
moral action of the community. 

Owing partly to the nature of his subject 
and partly to method of treatment and peculiari- 
ties of diction, Mr. Whitin has not written a 
book that will attract the general reader. He 
has written one that undertakes to answer the 
question, What is the best punitive system now 
obtainable? The book is therefore a necessity 
wherever penal reform is in the air. 
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No legal limitation 


LEGAL HOURS OF LABOR FOR WOMEN IN MANUFACTURE: BY THE DAY 


JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


Maps by Christina C. Merriman 


DO YOU LIVE IN A BLACK 


The maps here reproduced’ are designed to 
show at a glance the standing of each state in 
the protection afforded to working women from 
excessive hours of labor. 

The desirability of these laws is taken for 


granted. No arguments are given to show that 
industrial overwork is dangerous to health and 
that a community must protect itself by provid- 
ing in its statutes a reasonable working day. 

What then is a reasonable day of work and 
what states provide it? 

The goal of working people themselves through- 
out the world is the eight-hour day. Eight hours 
is the daily period which many communities— 
city, state and national—as model employers 
set for the labor of adult men in their employ. 


1The statutes shown in these maps may be found in 
Fatigue and Bfficiency by Josephine Goldmark. The 
Survey Associates. Price $2.00. They also appear In a 
Handbook of Laws Regulating Women’s Hours of Labor, 
containing also a standard law ina a summary of argu- 
ments in defense of such legislation, pPtblished by the 
National Consumers’ League, 106 Hast 19th Su et, New 
York. Price 15 cents for single copy; lower rates by 50 
or 100 copies. 
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LABOR LAWS FOR WOMEN 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


NIGHT WORK 


THE WORKING DAY 
THE WORKING WEEK 
IN 
FACTORIES 
AND 
STORES 


Granting that this limit cannot be set at once 
even for women in private employment 
in all the states, it should yet be the recognized 
goal for ordinary industrial occupations. Even 
the eight-hour day involves, with the noon hour 
and the journey to and from work, in most in- 
stances ten hours’ absence from home. And 
at home there awaits the working woman, mar- 
ried or unmarried, in most cases unavoidable 
home work—washing, mending or cooking— 
which she performs in addition to wage work. 
From the standpoint of health, therefore, eight 
hours of employment leaves a small enough mar- 
gin of time for rest and leisure. 

For practical convenience, the states are di- 
vided into four grades in the maps, as shown by 
their captions. Map 1 makes plain the number 
of hours allowed in one day for women em- 
ployed in factories. Six states are marked 
white or first grade because they lead the others: 
California, Colorado and Washington provid- 
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ing the eight-hour day, Utah and Missouri the 
nine-hour. New Hampshire provides 9% 
hours. Ghe™ reader. should” “note “at ~~ once 
how these states stand on Map 2, showing the 
number of hours allowed in one week. 

It is not possible to give on one map the hours 
allowed both by the day and by the week. The 
daily work period is shown first because from 
the standpoint of health it is the most impor- 
tant. For after excessive fatigue, our human 
organism requires more than proportional rest 
for recuperation. Rest taken before exhaustion 
arrives is doubly efficacious. Tie daily scale 
of time expenditure is, therefore, the prime 
concern. To allow days of unlimited 
duration, on any pretext (such as to make a 
short Saturday) even when the week’s work is 
limited to a specified number of hours, is phys- 
iologically wrong, and in practice a hardship. 

The variation.in the number of hours per week 
shown on Map 2 is, however, only second in im- 
portance. Here seven states are white since 
they provide the least number of hours in one 
week—forty-eight and fifty-four hours. 

Washington and Colorado set no weekly limit, 
and hence on Map 2 they sink from the first 
to the second grade. In these two states a 
woman may be employed eight hours on seven 
days in the week, or fifty-six hours in all. Cali- 
fornia alone prohibits more than forty-eight 
hours’ work in one week. 

The next point to be noted on Map 1 is the 


general prevalence of the ten-hour day, provided 

1Overtime is allowed to obtain one shorter day in the 
week, in Connecticut, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island. 
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by seventeen states. Here, too, a glance at the 
opposite map shows how these ten-hour states 
vary in the weekly hours they prescribe. Four 
of the ten-hour states—Massachusetts, Michigan, 


‘Ohio and New York—are in advance of the 


others and have reached the first rank, allowing 
only fifty-four hours in one week.’ On the 
other hand, two of the ten-hour states—Illinois 
and. Virginia—fail to provide any weekly limit, 
and hence sink from the second to the third 
grade, permitting seventy hours in one week, 

The black states have no legal limitation of 
hours. Here two points should be made clear: 
First, while these maps show only the statutes 
and do not attempt to deal with the enforcement 
of laws, yet seven states are included in the 
black list because their laws are purely paper 
statutes, and are obviously nullified by their 
own wording. In South Carolina, for instance, 
the commissioner of labor said in 1911 that it 
had been utterly impossible to enforce the nom- 
inal ten-hour law for factories because “the law 
itself is well-nigh impossible of interpretation 
and is so constructed as to make it absolutely 
impossible to ascertain whether there has been 
a violation or not.” 

Here, clearly, truth is better served by listing 
the state among those which have no laws, than 
by following the letter of the law and so giving, 
in effect, a false impression. The same is true 
of the following six states: Georgia, Miss- 
issippi, North Carolina, North and South Da- 
kota, and Oklahoma. They are accordingly all 
marked black on the map. 


IMassachusetts allows fifty-eight hours in employment 
which is “by seasons.” 
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A second point is to be noted regarding the 
black states. It is only just to point out that 
many of them have not yet legislated to protect 
working women from excessive working hours 
because the need has not yet arisen. 
census of 1910 reports that, excluding Colorado, 
less than 2,000 women were employed in manu- 
facture in the whole Mountain Division, com- 
prising eight states.’ Naturally, then, the need 
of legislation has not been pressing. Yet bitter 
experience has shown the wisdom of obtaining 
such laws before industry is present to oppose 
them. If the Mountain Division of states will 
legislate now before the overwork of women 
assumes its appearance of “necessity,” all man- 
ufacture will grow up under the same condi- 
tions and will be able to compete upon a higher 
level than in the older states. 

Certain incongruities in the maps stand out 
sharply. Why, for instance, has Vermont alone 
in New England been content to wait until the 
year 1913 before granting any legal protection 
from excessive hours to the working women in 
her mills and factories? In 1910 there were 
over 4,600 so employed. Evidence brought out 
before the Vermont legislature this winter 
showed that women have been employed up to 
eighty-four hours in the week. 

Again, Pennsylvania—third only to New York 
and Massachusetts in number of female wage- 
earners—has been content to rank at the very 


4Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 


Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah and Nevada. 


2A fifty-eight hour law for women was passed this 
month, since the maps for this article were drawn. 
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foot of the list, when measured by the number 
of hours of work allowed in one day; twelve 
hours are still provided in her law for women 
employed in factories and stores. 

Maps 3 and 4 show the legal day’s and week’s 
work allowed in mercantile establishments. 
Here, too, the five states which lead in Map 1 
are again white. Doubtless many readers will 
be surprised at the greater prevalence of black 
in these maps. Most of New England, New 
York and Ohio stand out in dark contrast to 
their appearance in the first maps. Even Mass- 
achusetts, the pioneer of legislation in America, 
still leaves the day’s work unlimited, provided 
the week’s work be not more than fifty-eight 
hours. 

The discrimination against the women em- 
ployed in stores is the more unreasonable be- 
cause the strain of their work is being more 
and more clearly recognized. It is true that they 
are not subjected to the speed, the monotony, and 
complexity of machinery, but the girl behind the 
counter suffers greatly from the constant stand- 
ing, continuing at any rush season or special sale 
literally throughout the day. Many girls com- 
plain of broken arches and varicose veins. There 
is also unmistakable nervous strain in being al- 
ways on their good behavior, of an even temper, 
suiting the tastes and whims of customers of all 
sorts. Store employes need the protection of the 
law as urgently as factory workers, 

Most striking is the Stygian blackness of the 
map reproduced on the cover of this issue of 
THE Survey. This shows that only three states 
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in the Union—Massachusetts, Indiana and Ne- 
braska—prohibit work at night in factories, after 
a fixed closing hour. The Massachusetts law has 
existed for almost twenty-five years, affording 
to women employed in manufacture a period of 
rest at night between 10 p. m. and6 a.m. Since 
1907 the great textile industry of Massachusetts 
has prospered with an even stricter limitation 
of hours; the employment of women is prohib- 
ited therein between 6 p.m. and 6a.m._ This law 
follows the still more rigid European statutes, 
where the subject of adequate night rest for 
working women has been studied, reported on, 
and made the subject of the first important in- 
ternational treaty dealing with the hours of labor 
of wage-earners. The fact that fourteen Euro- 
pean nations have through their specially ap- 
pointed representatives signed a treaty to pro- 
vide for women in industry at least eleven hours’ 
rest at night brings out forcibly the inaction of 
our states upon this momentous issue. 

Space does not allow us here even to enu- 
merate the arguments in its favor: the benefit 
to health and morals, the assistance given to 
the factory inspectors in enforcing the daily 
limitation of hours. 

In both Wisconsin and Maryland the working 
period after a fixed hour in the evening must be 
two hours less than by day. In both statutes the 
night shift is thus legalized during the time set 
apart as a period of rest by the International 
Convention on Night Work. 

Some recent concrete instances of women’s 
work at night show more clearly than all theories 
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how urgent the need is for the legal closing 
hour. Miss Van Kleeck’s interesting volume, 
Women in the Bookbinding Trades,’ gives for 
the first time detailed examples of the extraordi- 
nary duration of overtime in this trade. In one 
instance, a girl twenty-three years old was em- 
ployed in a magazine bindery with short in- 
terruptions, from 8.30 in the morning until 5.30 
on the morning of the next day. In the absence 
of a legal closing hour, she was almost contin- 
uously employed for nineteen hours. In other 
flagrant cases girls were employed from early 
morning until long after midnight, even until 
eight and nine o’clock in the morning of the 
next day! When work thus continues until any 
hour of the day or night, the difficulties of en- 
forcing the eight or ten hours’ limit are almost 
insuperable. Unless the inspectors remain bodily 
on the premises, they cannot tell when work 
stops. On the other hand, when employment 
after a specified hour at night is a violation, a 
single inspection suffices to prove it. 

The legal closing hour is thus essential not 
only to protect health and morals, but to aid the 
enforcement without which the statutes are a 
mockery. 

The adequacy or inadequacy of enforcement 
these maps do not attempt to show, except in so far 
as statutes clearly non-enforcible are ruled out. 
Only those statutes are included which affect all 
women, irrespective of age, employed in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments. 


1Women in the Bookbinding Trade. By Mary Van 
Kleeck. The Survey Associates. 300 pp. Price $1.50 
postpaid. 
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“SOCIETY MUST PAY 


PREVENTION 


OR 


CURE 


“Was earning 
$1.25 a day 
when I got to 
spittin blood | 
and hadto quit” | 


“Bin workin in 
the mill 1 Oyears. 


Began when I 


was 6, for 5c. 
| a day.” 


We are checking the causes 


that now fill juvenile courts, probation homes | 


and reformatories, hospitals, the army of the 


' unskilled and unemployed. 


ONE YEAR’S RECORD 
(1911-1912) 


| Secured child labor laws in 14 states. 

Established the Children’s Bureau in the Federal 
Government. 

Investigated child labor conditions and enforcement of | 
laws in 12 states. 

| Investigated the tenement house industry in New 

York; report published by the New York State 
Factory Commission. 

Published 159,900 pamphlets. 

Secured unanimous endorsement of our Uniform 
Child Labor Law from the American Bar 


Association, 


We believe in Prevention. Do you? 


| 30 states give opportunity for better child labor laws in 


1913. Will you help > 


UN fess inssa- tee cr st cotac ese eae ooeer ee a eS OP Pn 


$2-$24, or $25 to $100 makes you an associate or sustaining | 
member. | 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, New York or 


COMMUNICATION 


MR. CARSTENS’ FINDINGS 


To THE EDITorR: 


It has been brought to my attention that a 
statement is being circulated to the effect that 
the portions of my report on Public Pensions to 
Widows contained in THE Survey of January 
4, 1913, were not accurately given there. I wish 
to deny this emphatically. ; 

It is true that an advance press notice, con- 
densing THE Survey article and not prepared by 
me, inadvertently substituted the word “immor- 
ality’ for “low moral tone” and was to that 
extent inaccurate, but by every word of THE 
Survey article itself, I am prepared to stand 
and the advance notice was a good general sum- 
mary of my Chicago findings and of my general 
conclusions. 

Very truly yours, 


C. C. CARSTENS. 


[Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, Jan. 18, 1913.] : 


JOTTINGS 


CHILD LABOR DAYS 


The National Child Labor Committee has called 
upon the churches and schools of the country: to 
observe Saturday, Sunday and Monday, January 
25-27, as Child Labor Days. To aid such ob- 
servance the committee has sent free to all cler- 
gymen and school principals who apply for it a 
pamphlet of facts about child labor. In this 
the committee prints, among other things, 
census figures on child labor for 1900, the latest 
figures available on the subject. It points out 
that the total number of workers ten to fifteen 
years of age, 1,752,157, does not include the 
thousands of newsboys and’ bootblacks who 
were attending school, nor the other thousands 
of children who were employed in tenement 
house manufacturing. It states also that the es- 
timate of 284,330 children classified as engaged 
in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits is mis- 
leading since cannery children were in many 
states reckoned as agricultural workers. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and of the Social Service 
Commission of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of New York endorses the committee’s call. 


LECTURES ON TRADE UNIONISM 


The Central Union Label Council of Greater 
New York announces a program of lectures on 
trade unionism designed to interest the general 
public in spreading the demand for the union 
label. The lectures, which are illustrated by 
lantern slides and pictures of the Triangle fire 
and the Lawrence strike, aim to bring out the 
contrast between union and nonunion conditions. 
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The Russell Sage Foundation 


announces a volume of particular 
interest at this time when various 
plans for co-operative buying and 


selling are proposed as remedies for | 


the high cost of living. 


CO-OPERATION IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


Urban and Rural 
By James Ford, Ph. D. 
Instructor in Social Ethics, Harvard University 
With an Introduction 
By Prof. Francis G. Peabody 


The’ book is very clear-cut in its analysis 
of the results of co-operation in communi- 


ties where it has had an extended trial, and | 


of the reasons for success and failure. 


Sir Horace Plunkett, the distinguished ex- | 


ponent of agricultural co-operation, writes : 


on the very useful piece of work he hasdone.’’ 
12mo. 260 Pages. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


IN PRESS—READY FEBRUARY 1 


Women in the Bookbinding Trade 
By Mary Van Kleeck 

The first of a series of five intensive 

studies by the secretary of the Russell Sage 


Foundation’s Committee on Women’s Work. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


Medical Inspection of Schools 
By Luther H. Gulick and Leonard P. Ayres 


A thoroughly rewritten and up-to-date 
edition of a book that has exercised a pro- 
found influence on our public schools. 
| Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


REPRINTING 
Laggards in Our Schools 


A Study of Retardation and Elimination. 
By Leonard P. Ayres 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
Wider Use of the School Plant 
By Clarence Arthur Perry 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Complete Book Catalog free on request. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 


ie 105 East 22d St., New York. 


Please send the writer my congratulations | 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,’’ ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 
each insertion. Address Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


TRAVEL 


Go to Europe at our Expense ¢ (02,1008 


of small parties. Write today for plan and programs. 
University Tours, Box S. U., Wilmington, Delaware 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A competent person to take charge of 
small settlement work in village in New England. 
Must have some experience in kindergarten work. 
Best of references required. Apply 1084, Survry. 


MIDDLE-WEST factory suburb, 8,000, wishes prac- 
tical enthusiast with organized charity experience to 
assume direetion of newly organized social work. Un- 
developed field great with possibilities to an alert so- 
cial vision. Address 1085, Survry. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSE desires: position as welfare 
worker in factory or store. Best references, broad 
experience. Address 1081, THE SURVEY. 


MATRON—P6csition wanted as matron by a middle- 
aged woman, six years’ hospital and institution ex- 
perience, good manager in kitchen and dining rooms, 
Ready to go to any part of United States. Address 
1083, THE SURVEY. 


PUBLICATIONS 
LABOR LAWS 


And Their Enforcement. Prepared by the Research 
Department of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, Boston. Longman’s, Green & Co., $2 
net. A volume devoted to a comparative study of 
the methods of factory inspection, and the regulation 
of employment agencies in all the states of the Union, 
containing a chapter on the origin of labor laws in 
Massachusetts. 


—On all subjects. Largest stock in New York, 

B 100,000 volumes classified. Specialties— 

Americana, Biography, Art, Music, Theol- 

ogy etc. Highest prices paid for Books, Engravings, Auto- 
graphs. SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, 

132 E. 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 


Writing of The Family and Social 
Werk, by Edward T. Devine, Prof. 
E.A.Ross of the University of Wis- 
consin says: “I never saw more in- 
struction and thought provocation 
regarding any social problem packed 
into 150 pages.” Sent postpaid, 60c. 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
105 East 22d Street New York City 


What has been done 


By organized effort the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign in the United 
States under the direction of The 
National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis has accomplished : 


Formation of over 800 state and local 
anti-tuberculosis societies in almost 
every state and territory. 


Establishment of over 500 hospitals 
and sanatoria with over 30,000 beds for 
consumptives; 400 dispensaries with 
more than 1,000 physicians in attendance ; 
and of more than 150 open air schools 
for tuberculous and anaemic children. 


Passing of laws dealing with tuberculosis 
in 45 states and of ordinances on tiiis 
subject in more than 200 cities and 
towns. 


Active field campaign of education in 40 
states and territories by means of lec- 
tures, exhibits, the press, distribution of 
literature, etc. 


Distribution of 100,000,000 pamph- 


lets on tuberculosis. 


What remains to bedone 


To complete the work already be- 
gun and to provide adequate care. 
for all consumptives, we must still 
accomplish : 


Provision of hospital beds for at least 
100,000 indigent consumptives in ad- 
vanced stages of the disease. 


Establishment of sanatoria for at least 
100,000 consumptives who are in the 
early or curable stages. 


Provision for visiting nurses, tuberculo- 
sis clinics, and open air schools in every 
city and town in the United States. 


The continuous education of 90,- 
000,000 people concerning the necessity 
for proper personal and public hygiene in 
the prevention of tuberculosis. 


Extension of the active campaign of 
organization in every state and territory 
by the establishment of associations and 
institutions for intensive anti-tuberculosis 
work. 


The steady reduction of the death 
rate by the application of preventive 
measures already in practice and others 
that shall be devised. 


ONE MILLION PEOPLE IN THE UNITED STATES HAVE TUBERCULOSIS NOW. 


The death rate from tuberculosis has decreased 


18.7 per cent. in the decade 


190I to IQIO. 


WILL YOU HELP TO REDUCE IT FURTHER ? 
——— 


Join the national campaign against tuberculosis by enrolling with The 


Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


National Association for the 


Membership dues are $5.00 a year, and every member joining now will receive a copy of the annual 


volume of Transactions (regular price $1.00); “Fresh Air and How to Use It’’ 
year’s subscription to the Journal of the Outdoor Life 


forward with your check, 


(regular price $1.00) ; and a 


(regular price $1.00). Sign the blank below and 


I desire to become a member of THR NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Stupy AND PREVENTION OF TUBER- 


CULOSIS, and enclose herewith Five Dollars in payment of My annual dues, 

NANG enone ot is oie w slars en ov oo shersereid Stolera iinet ee ee, a ee, 

Adres gis oi easels a Py Avia s Sts + + pia lale a:01 6 ahaa Eee Rep ott eta ae a 
‘ Remittances should be made payable to Wm. H. Baldwin, Treasurer, 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


